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Notable  Collection 

of 

ANTIQUE  BUDDHAS 

and  other 

Antique  and  Modern  Articles  of  Virtu 

FURNITURE  PAINTINGS 

BRONZES  PORCELAINS 

In  Colonial,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Indian  and  Italian 

To  be  disposed  of  at  an  Unrestricted  Public  Sale 
on  the  Premises  of  the  Owner  and  Collector 
George  Hoyt  Allen,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

June  16,  1925 


The  collection  will  be  on  public  exhibition  at  Cleveland  Manor, 
College  Street,  Clinton,  New  York,  from  8 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M. 
June  16,  1925,  at  which  hour  (Standard  Time)  the  sale  begins, 
and  will  continue  until  every  listed  article  is  sold 


Conditions  of  Sale 


I.  Rejection  of  Bids: 

Any  bid  which  is  not  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  article 
offered  may  be  rejected  by  the  auctioneer  if  in  his  judgment  such 
bid  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  sale  injuriously. 

II.  The  Buyer: 

The  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  buyer,  and  if  any  dispute  arises 
between  two  or  more  bidders,  the  auctioneer  shall  either  decide 
the  same  or  put  up  for  re-sale  the  lot  so  in  dispute. 

III.  Identification: 

The  name  of  the  buyer  of  each  lot  shall  be  given  immediately  on 
the  sale  thereof,  and  when  so  required  each  buyer  shall  sign  a 
card  giving  the  lot  number,  amount  for  which  sold,  and  his  or 
her  name  and  address. 

IV.  Title  to  Purchases: 

Title  passes  upon  fall  of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  and  purchase 
price  becomes  due.  All  purchases  to  be  paid  for  on  the  day  of 
sale,  either  by  cash  or  with  paper  satisfactory  to  seller.  Reliable 
parties  will  be  on  the  ground  with  whom  buyers  from  a distance 
can  make  arrangements  for  packing  and  shipping  purchases. 

I have  exercised  great  care  in  cataloging  the  exhibits.  They 
will  be  on  public  exhibition  from  8 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  on  day  of 
sale,  during  which  time  I will  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  any  questions  concerning  the  exhibits,  and  every- 
thing will  be  sold  “as  is.” 


George  Hoyt  Allen. 


CATALOGUE 


THE  HISTORICAL  BUILDING  shown  on  preceding 
page,  with  concrete  fire-proof  vault  attached,  ventilated 
and  electrically  lighted,  wherein  my  collection  of  antique 
Buddhas  and  most  valuable  carvings  have  been  displayed, 
and  are  now  stored,  places  them  absolutely  safe  from  being 
lost  to  the  world  by  fire.  Prior  to  building  of  the  vault,  my 
collection  of  Buddhas  was  kept  in  a fire-proof  vault  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

The  building  shown  here  in  times  past  was  a Grammar 
School,  where  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  education.  I bought  the  property  with  its 
surrounding  acres  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  recent  years 
have  used  it  for  a museum. 

I am  now  remodeling  the  building  into  modern  homes. 
Clinton,  nine  miles  from  the  rapidly-growing  City  of  Utica, 
needs  more  homes  rather  than  it  needs  a museum. 

more  homes  ! MORE  HOMES  ! ! 

is  the  insistent  call,  hence  the  change  from  museum  to  homes, 
and  the  opening  of  a street  through  the  ten  acres  of  land  the 
property  comprises,  to  be  called  Cleveland  Place,  which  will 
give  us  more  lots  on  which  to  build  more  homes. 

Remodeling  the  house  and  later  demolishing  the  vault  neces- 
sitates disposing  of  the  collection  I have  accumulated  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  my  numerous  tours  through  the 
Orient  and  Europe.  The  logical  places  for  many  of  the  exhibits 
listed  herein  are  in  museums.  It  is  my  hope  that  through  this 
offering  some  museum  may  acquire  the  collection  of  Buddhas 
in  its  entirety. 

There  will  be  no  public  showing  of  any  of  the  exhibits 
herein  listed  until  day  of  sale.  They  will  then  be  on  public 
exhibition  at  Cleveland  Manor,  in  that  portion  of  the  building 
already  remodeled,  from  8 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  The  sale  will  start 
at  one  o’clock  (standard  time)  on  that  date,  at  which  time  I 
shall  decide  whether  the  Buddhas  will  be  offered  as  a collection 
or  sold  singly,  piece  by  piece. 
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HE  FOLLOWING  PAGE  shows  my  collection  of  seventeen 


antique  Burmese  Buddhas  and  Buddhist  Temple  Gong.  The  cut 
was  made  from  a photograph  which  was  taken  of  the  collection  while 
it  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  1921.  The  collection  was  taken  from  the  vault  at  Syracuse 
for  this  exhibition,  then  shipped  to  Clinton,  where  my  fire-proof  vault 
was  ready  to  receive  it. 

I acquired  the  collection  from  J.  Whitfield  Hirst  of  Rangoon,  Burma, 
in  1914.  Mr.  Hirst  had  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  collection  of 
Buddhas  in  the  world,  which  statement  I believe  was  fact. 

Mr.  Hirst  was  a famed  dealer  in  Burmese  art  objects,  and  one  of  the 
most  unique  characters  I have  ever  known.  A Yorkshire  Englishman, 
who  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  had  acquired  and  lost  a competency,  he  went 
to  Burma  and  prospected  for  gold  until  he  was  sixty-six.  His  ten-year 
quest  for  gold  in  the  ground  was  fruitless,  but,  possessing  a character 
resembling  Gibraltar,  he  borrowed  money  and  started  collecting  and 
dealing  in  Burmese  art  objects  in  Rangoon,  Burma,  and  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  he  was  seventy-six  years  old,  he  had  won  fame  and  fortune 

Here  I first  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hirst  in  1910,  on 
my  first  visit  to  Burma.  I was  much  impressed  with  the  man.  His  life 
story  as  he  gave  it  to  me  had  punch  and  thrill.  I begged  of  him  the 
privilege  of  publishing  it,  which  he  gave  me.  In  my  travels  I have  never 
found  a better  story.  I sent  him  a copy  of  my  book  with  the  story  in  it. 
He  was  pleased,  and  a warm  personal  friendship  sprang  up  between  us, 
which  grew  and  strengthened  by  a lively  correspondence. 

I made  a second  visit  to  Rangoon  in  1914,  at  which  time  Mr.  Hirst 
told  me  that  he  was  now  eighty  years  old,  that  he  had  played  the  game 
and  won,  and  he  was  going  to  sell  his  business  and  will  his  fortune  to 
orphan  asylums  in  England. 

I asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  wonderful  collection 
of  Buddhas,  and  he  told  me  it  would  go  with  the  rest.  I then  and  there 
acquired  the  pick  of  his  collection  and  shipped  it  to  the  United  States. 
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I came  home  and  kept  up  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Hirst  until, 
receiving  no  reply  from  him,  I surmised  that  he  had  passed  on.  I wrote 
to  a mutual  friend  in  Rangoon,  a Mr.  Phenny,  head  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  there,  asking  him  what  had  become  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Hirst, 
and  what  had  become  of  what  I had  left  in  1 9 1 4 of  his  collection  of 
Buddhas. 

Mr.  Phenny  wrote  me  that  Mr.  Hirst  died  in  1918  and  that  all  his 
effects  were  sold  at  auction  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
He  further  stated  that  the  Governor  General  was  administering  his  estate, 
as  no  heirs  were  found.  No  heirs  being  found  dovetails  into  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hirst’s  life  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  He  evidently  neglected  to  make  the 
will  he  told  me  in  1914  it  was  his  intention  to  make. 

I have  often  been  asked  what  I value  the  collection  of  Buddhas  at. 
It  would  be  hard  to  place  a value  on  them,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
duplicate  them.  They  are  all  antiques,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hirst’s 
affidavit  as  to  their  genuineness  (a  necessary  procedure  to  have  them  come 
through  customs  duty  free),  passed  through  customs  at  New  York  free 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Hirst  in  his  affidavit  states  that  he  got  his  Buddhas  from  various 
sources,  mostly  from  priests  of  Burmese  pagodas;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  date  of  their  production,  as  they  had  been  handed 
down  from  one  priest  to  another  without  any  record  or  documentary 
evidence. 

What  I left  of  his  collection  is  now  sold  and  scattered.  The  pick  of 
his  collection,  herein  shown,  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the 
16th  day  of  June,  1925,  either  in  one  lot  or  piece  by  piece,  as  I may 
decide  on  day  of  sale,  and  I will  furnish  my  affidavit  at  that  sale  that  all 
the  Buddhas  sold  in  the  collection  are  from  the  Hirst  collection  of 
Rangoon,  Burma;  that  they  were  shipped  from  Rangoon  in  1914  a 
part  of  Consular  Invoice  No.  206,  and  that  entry  number  at  port  of 
New  York  was  273,705,  as  per  certified  copy  of  original  invoice  from 
Custom  House  at  New  York,  in  which  invoice  the  Buddhas  were  passed 
at  Customs  as  artistic  antiquities  duty  free. 
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rHE  CHINESE  CARVINGS  shown  on  preceding  page  came  from 
Foo  Chow,  which  city  is  noted  for  carvings  of  this  character.  The 
center  piece,  the  Horse  and  Rider,  is  unique.  The  figure  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  the  interwoven  roots  of  a tea  tree,  the  height  of  the  piece 
is  three  feet. 

It  is  called  “Nature’s  Attempt  at  Equestrian  Art,’’  as  Nature  did  most 
of  it.  Some  clever  Chinese  carver  has  supplied  some  details  Nature 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Everett  Stratton  recently  had  this  great  art  gem  on  exhibition  at 
Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  an  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  its  leaving  the  protection  of  my  vault  here  in  Clinton 
was  that  it  be  insured  for  $25,000,  which  condition  was  complied  with. 

My  belief  is  that  the  world  could  be  searched  and  a duplicate  of  this 
rare  piece  could  not  be  found. 

The  heights  of  the  carvings  are  given  below: 


19. 

1 1 inches. 

24. 

26  inches. 

29. 

29 

inches. 

20. 

13  inches. 

25. 

20  inches. 

30. 

38 

inches. 

21. 

14  inches. 

26. 

20  inches. 

31. 

36 

inches. 

22. 

1 5 inches. 

27. 

1 3 inches. 

32. 

36 

inches. 

23. 

26  inches. 

28. 

1 0 inches. 

33. 

31 

inches. 
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A glance  at  the  above  painting  and  no  one  will  question  its  being  an 
antique.  I acquired  it  in  Italy  in  1908.  Artist  unknown.  Believed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  listed  herein  as 

Exhibit  No.  198 
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The  table  shown  above  is  strictly  a piece  for  a museum.  It  is  the  finest 
example  of  carved  Chinese  Teakwood  I have  ever  seen,  and  is  listed 
herein  as  Exhibit  No.  34. 

Chinese  carved  Teak  furniture  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Canton. 
I have  cleaned  up  the  Canton  market  for  my  importations  several  times 
of  all  the  desirable  pieces  of  carved  Teak  I could  find,  but  for  beauty 
and  skillful  workmanship  I have  never  found  an  equal  to  this  piece. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Chinaman  who  carved  it  died  after  it  was  finished 
and  that  with  him  died  the  ability  to  produce  another  piece  like  it. 
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r\('0,  I do  not  claim  to  have  on  preceding  page  an  exhibit 
cy  \ of  Chinese  or  Greek  statuary.  This  is  the  Garcia  Club, 
an  organization  of  Clinton  lads,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  parade  we  had  here  in  Clinton  Old  Home  Week  in  1902. 
We  had  a lively  time  in  our  little  town  — brass  bands,  civic 
exhibits,  and  these  boys  and  thousands  of  visitors.  While  the 
brass  bands  were  not  blaring  these  boys  made  the  welkin  ring 
with 


We  are  a band  from  the  far-off  Philippines, 

We  have  never  done  a wrong. 

But  they  tell  us  we  can’t  settle  here 
Till  we  learn  to  sing  this  song: 

Yankee-doodle-doodle-do,  Yankee-doodle-dandy. 


When  we  heard  of  your  Old  Home  Week 
We  thought  we’d  come  and  see. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  pack  — 

Our  clothes  grew  on  a tree. 

Yankee-doodle-doodle-do,  Yankee-doodle-dandy. 

The  clothes  referred  to  were  native  Filipino  suits  I had  im- 
ported from  the  Philippines  in  1901,  and  which  I loaned  to 
the  boys  for  the  occasion. 

Like  the  Buddhas  I left  of  Hirst’s  collection,  the  boys  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  and  today  are  represent- 
ing Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Transportation,  Pedagogy, 
Manufacturing,  Agriculture  — but  the  suits  I still  have,  and 
they  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  as  Exhibit  No.  181. 

The  visiting  press  reported  the  outstanding  feature  of  our 
celebration  was  “The  Band  From  The  Far-Off  Philippines,” 
and  were  kind  enough  to  remark  that  it  was  not  grotesque  but 
artistic. 
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The  above  painting  I imported  from  Manila,  P.  I.,  in  1914,  and 
it  represents  Filipino  life  — a Tuba  party.  Tuba  is  the  sap  of  the 
cocoanut  tree,  and  after  it  has  stood  awhile  it  contains  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

Painted  in  pre-Volstead  days  by  Raspal,  a Filipino  artist,  it  is  listed 
herein  as  Exhibit  No.  199. 
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Tables  --  Cabinets  --  Chairs 

34.  Carved  Teak  Table.  Height  29  inches,  top  18x18  inches. 

35.  Carved  Teak  Cabinet.  Height  65  inches,  width  37  inches. 

36.  Carved  Teak  Chair.  Height  37  inches,  seat  19  34x16  34  inches. 

37.  CARVED  Teak  Stand.  Height  18  inches,  round  top,  diameter  17 

inches. 

38.  Carved  Teak  Stand.  Height  15  inches,  round  top,  diameter  14 

inches. 

39.  Carved  Satinwood  Chair.  Height  40  inches,  seat  16x18  inches. 

40.  Nest  of  Four  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Tea  Tables.  Height  over 

all  28  inches,  top  12x21  inches. 

41.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Fall  Leaf  Table.  Height  27  inches, 

top  26  x 22  inches. 

42.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Wall  Bracket.  8 >4  x 21  inches. 

43.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Tray.  10  x 15  >4  inches. 

44.  Japanese  Lacquer  Pedestal.  Height  30  inches,  top  13x13 

inches. 

45.  Japanese  Lacquer  Table.  Height  28  inches,  top  10 34  x 14 

inches. 
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46.  Deer  Horn  and  Birch  Bark  Footstool.  Height  15  inches, 

top  19x11  inches. 

47.  Japanese  Lacquer  Stand.  Height  30  inches,  diameter  top  1 1 *4 

inches. 

48.  Chinese  Gong.  Diameter  12  inches. 

49.  Japanese  Lacquer  Table.  Height  28  inches,  top  1 2x16  inches. 

50.  Japanese  Lacquer  Table.  Height  28  inches,  top  14x18  inches. 

51.  Oak  Sewing  Table.  Height  28  y2  inches,  top  24  x 24  inches. 

52.  Colonial  Fall  Leaf  Table.  Cherry,  height  30  inches,  top 

22  x 34  inches. 

53.  Colonial  Arm  Rocker.  Height  42  inches,  seat  16x19  inches. 

54.  Colonial  Arm  Rocker.  Height  39  inches,  seat  16  Hi  x 1 6y2 

inches. 

54  y2.  Colonial  Cord  Bedstead.  Turned  posts,  height  36  inches. 
This  bed  was  found  in  the  attic  of  the  old  historical  building  I 
am  remodeling.  I don’t  believe  Grover  Cleveland  ever  slept  on  it. 
More  likely  George  Washington  or  Lafayette  may  have. 

55.  Colonial  Mirror.  Walnut  frame,  height  25  inches,  width  18 

inches. 

56.  Colonial  Dressing  Mirror.  Cast  iron  standard,  swinging 

mirror.  Height  17  inches,  width  18  inches. 

57.  Carved  Satinwood  Tray.  19  x 30  inches. 
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To  Be  Held  At  Clinton,  New  York,  June  16,  1925 


58.  Carved  Nikko  Lacquer  Tray.  10  x \6l/2  inches. 

59.  LYNXSKIN  Rug.  4 feet  4 inches  by  5 feet. 

60.  Polar  Bearskin  Rug.  Length  72  inches,  width  78  inches. 

61.  Chinese  Brass-Bound  Camphorwood  Chest.  Length  40 

inches,  width  20  inches,  depth  1 8 inches. 

62.  Chinese  Brass-Bound  Camphorwood  Chest.  Length  34 

inches,  width  1 6 inches,  depth  1 5 inches. 

63.  Ladies’  Dressing  Cabinet.  Teak,  inlaid  with  pearl;  mirror 

6x9  inches;  five  drawers,  length  15  inches,  width  9 inches, 
height  7 inches. 

Swords  and  Spear 

64.  CHINESE  War  Spear.  Blade,  with  carved  brass  dragon,  20  inches 

long;  haft  43  inches. 

65.  Filipino  Bolo.  Length  26  inches. 

66.  Chinese  Sword  and  Scabbard.  Length  27  inches. 

67.  Chinese  Dagger  and  Scabbard.  Length  26  inches. 

68.  Chinese  Sword  and  Scabbard.  Length  39  inches. 

69.  Japanese  Sword  and  Scabbard.  Length  24^  inches. 

70.  Japanese  Sword.  Length  36  inches. 

71.  Japanese  Sword  and  Scabbard.  Length  25  inches. 

72.  Chinese  Cash  Cutlas.  Decorative,  length  19  inches. 
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Miscellaneous  Bric-a-Brac 

73.  MANDERIN  Gown.  Full  length,  embroidered. 

74.  Mandarin  Bronze  Ink  Stand. 

75.  Mandarin  Necklace.  Jade,  1 08  carved  beads,  length  36  inches. 

76.  Mandarin  Cigar  Holder.  Carved  teak  and  porcelain;  height 

4^4  inches,  top  3x3  inches. 

77.  Chinese  Water  Pipe.  Has  a receptacle  for  holding  water  through 

which  the  smoke  is  drawn  to  rob  it  of  nicotine. 

78.  Chinese  Swan  Pan.  Length  1 3 34  inches,  width  3 inches. 

79.  Chinese  Brass  Incense  Burner  with  Teak  Stand.  Height 

7 J4  inches,  diameter  7 34  inches. 

80.  Chinese  Antique  Bronze  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

81.  Chinese  Antique  Bronze  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

82.  Chinese  Antique  Bronze  Vase.  Height  15  inches. 

83.  Chinese  Mandarin  Bronze  Wine  Cup.  Height  6 inches, 

width  3 inches,  length  6j4  inches. 

84.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Vase.  Height  7 inches. 

85.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Vase.  Height  9 inches. 
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86.  Chinese  Antique  Bronze  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

87.  Foo  Chow  Lacquer  Photograph  Holder.  Height  5 inches. 

length  6 inches. 

88.  Chinese  Bone  Opium  Pipe.  Diameter  % inch,  length  20  inches. 

89.  Swatow  Pewter  Tray.  7x12  inches. 

90.  Swatow  Pewter  Teapot.  Double  bale  handle.  Height  iy2 

inches,  diameter  4 inches. 

9 1 . Swatow  Pewter  Cigar  Box.  Height  5 inches,  width  5 inches, 

length  8 y2  inches. 

92.  Pair  Swatow  Pewter  Jewel  Boxes,  Diameter  1 y inches, 

height  1 y2  inches. 

93.  Japanese  Pewter  Jewel  Box.  Diameter  2 y2  inches,  height 

1 y2  inches. 

94.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Bracelet. 

95.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Bracelet. 

96.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Necklace,  length  23  inches. 

97.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Bracelet. 

98.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Bracelet. 
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99.  Japanese  Temple  Beads.  Bracelet. 

100.  CHINESE  Lady’s  Jewel  Box.  Porcelain,  three  compartments  3 Y\ 

inches  diameter;  height  3 }4  inches. 

101.  SATSUMA  Teapot.  Diameter  4 inches,  height  1%  inches. 

102.  SATSUMA  POWDER  Box.  Diameter  2 -’4  inches,  height  1 34  inches. 

103.  Japanese  Man  and  Fish.  Bronze,  height  7 inches. 

104.  Japanese  Caribou  with  Pack.  Bronze,  height  5 inches. 

105.  WOODCOCK.  Bronze,  height  7 inches. 

106.  Bird  AND  Anchor.  Bronze,  height  11  inches. 

107.  Dam acine  Bronze  Vase.  Height  1 1 inches. 

108.  BRONZ  VASE.  Bas  relief  figures,  height  16  inches. 

109.  Japanese  Monk  with  Mask.  Porcelain,  height  8 inches. 

1 10.  Japanese  Man  AND  Fish.  Porcelain,  height  8 inches. 

111.  Japanese  Bronze  Snapping  Bug.  Jointed  legs,  width  5 inches, 

length  4 inches. 

112.  Japanese  Sake  Set.  Three  pieces. 

1 13.  Petrified  Wood  Tray.  5x5  inches. 

1 14.  Nikko  Lacquer  Tray.  Carved,  5x5  inches. 
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1 15.  Carved  Satinwood  Tray.  Banana-leaf  shape,  length  18  inches, 

width  6 inches. 

1 16.  Carved  Satinwood  Tray.  Length  1 1 inches,  width  8 inches. 

1 1 7.  NlKKO  LACQUER  BOX.  Length  7 inches,  height  2 Yi  inches,  width 
5 inches. 

1 18.  MYAGAMI  BOX.  Diameter  4 inches,  height  2 inches. 

1 19.  Nikko  Pitch  Pine  Box.  Diameter  5 inches,  height  2 inches. 

120.  Nikko  Pitch  Pine  Box.  Diameter  4 inches,  height  2 inches. 

121.  Osaka  Lacquer  Bowl.  Diameter  7 inches,  height  4 inches. 

122.  Petrified  Wood  Box.  Height  2 inches,  width  2 inches,  length 

3 inches. 

123.  Japanese  Lacquer  Box.  Height  3 inches,  length  8 inches, 

width  6 y2  inches. 

1 24.  Japanese  Lacquer  Box.  Height  3 inches,  length  1 2 inches, 

width  4 inches. 

125.  Etched  Wood  Tray.  Square,  7x7  inches. 

126.  CLOISONNE  Vase.  The  latest  achievement  in  the  art  of  cloisonne, 

metal  eliminated,  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  first  pieces  to  leave 
Japan  after  this  feat  was  accomplished. 
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127.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  1 2 inches. 

128.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  1 2 inches. 

129.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  12  inches. 

130.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  7 inches. 

131.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

132.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  5 inches. 

133.  Cloisonne  Vase.  Height  5 inches. 

134.  CHINESE  Vase.  Porcelain,  height  10  inches. 

135.  Chinese  Crackle  ware  Vase.  Height  1 2 inches. 

136.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  9 inches. 

137.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  10  inches. 

138.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  1 0 inches. 

139.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  10  inches. 

140.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  8 inches. 

141.  Nippon  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

142.  BlSHU  Vase.  Porcelain-bronze,  height  10  inches. 

143.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  5 inches. 

144.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  4 inches. 
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145.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  4 inches. 

146.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  6 inches. 

147.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  5 inches. 

148.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  4 inches. 

149.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  7 inches. 

150.  Porcelain  Vase.  Height  7 inches. 

151.  Japanese  Lady’s  Lacquer  Pillow  and  Pipe.  Lacquer  frame 

with  drawer  for  pipe. 

152.  Japanese  Shoes.  For  dress  occasions. 

153.  JAPANESE  Clogs.  For  rainy  weather. 

154.  Arami  Straw  Box. 

155.  Japanese  Massage  Ball. 

156.  Chinese  Laughing  Buddha.  Brass,  height  6 inches. 

157.  No.  1 Lacquer  Man’s  Card  Case.  Length  4 34  inches,  width 

2 ]/z  inches. 

158.  Pekin  Embroidered  Mat.  Length  18  inches,  width  12  inches. 

159.  Pekin  Embroidered  Mat.  Length  19  inches,  width  14  inches. 

160.  Shell  Man  from  Singapore.  Height  9 inches. 
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161.  Carved  Sandalwood  Box.  Height  2 inches,  length  8 inches, 
width  6 inches. 


162.  Brass  Lawn  Lantern.  Round,  from  India,  diameter  3 inches. 


162 >4.  Benaries  Brass  Jardiniere.  Height  6l/2  inches,  diameter  8 
inches. 


163.  Engraved  and  Enameled  Brass  Vase.  From  Jaunpur,  India; 

height  7 y2  inches. 

164.  Engraved  and  Enameled  Brass  Vase.  From  Jaunpur,  India; 

height  8 inches. 

165.  Brass  Elephant.  From  India,  height  6 inches. 

166.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  12 

inches. 

167.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height 

10}4  inches. 

168.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  10 

inches. 


169.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  9 
inches. 
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170.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India.  Height  7 

inches. 

171.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  6l/2 

inches. 

172.  Carved  T EAKWOOD  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India ; height  6 34 

inches. 

173.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  6 

inches. 

174.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  5 TA 

inches. 

175.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  5 

inches. 

176.  Carved  Teakwood  Elephant.  From  Burma,  India;  height  4 

inches. 

177.  Native  Filipino  Broom. 

178.  Egyptian  Fly  Whip. 

179.  Book  of  Pressed  Flowers  of  Palestine.  Bound  in  Olive- 

wood;  length  6 34  inches,  width  4 inches. 
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180.  Six  Benares  Brass  Finger  Bowls. 

180^2.  Six  Indian  Lace  Doilies. 

181.  Native  Filipino  Suits.  Lot  of  15.  (See  illustration  on  page  1 6.) 

182.  PAINTED  Screen.  Four-fold;  height  5 feet  7 inches,  width  6 feet 

2 inches. 

183.  Embroidered  Screen.  Two-fold;  height  4 feet  6 inches,  width 

4 feet  2 inches. 

184.  Japanese  Umbrella. 

185.  Inlaid  Stand.  Height  25  inches,  top  11x11  inches. 

186.  Filipino  Straw  Helmet.  Round,  brown. 

187.  Filipino  Straw  Helmet.  Oval,  white  and  brown. 

188.  Indian  Pith  Helmet. 

189.  Chinese  Carving.  Wood,  height  22  inches. 

190.  Chinese  Carving.  Wood,  height  26  inches. 

191.  Chinese  Carving.  Wood,  height  20  inches. 

192.  Chinese  Carving.  Wood,  height  18  inches. 

193.  Chinese  Carving.  Wood,  height  16  inches. 
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194.  FIRE  Screen.  Painted;  height  30  inches,  width  32  inches. 

195.  FIRE  Screen.  Painted;  height  30  inches,  width  32  inches. 

196.  FIRE  Screen.  Embroidered;  height  30  inches,  width  27  inches. 

197.  Chinaman’s  Bamboo  Hat.  Diameter  27  inches. 

Paintings 

198.  On  THE  Way  to  Calvary.  Oil  painting,  artist  unknown,  be- 

lieved to  have  been  executed  in  Sixteenth  Century.  Canvas  length 
40  inches,  height  32  inches. 

199.  The  Tuba  Party.  Oil  painting,  by  Raspell,  Filipino  artist; 

length  48  inches,  height  27  inches. 

200.  NEGOTIATIONS.  Oil  painting,  by  Raspell,  Filipino  artist;  canvas 

length  48  inches,  height  29  inches. 

201.  Embroidered  Lions.  Length  31  inches,  height  26  inches. 

202.  The  Cardinal.  Water  color,  by  Cassiarelli;  height  21  inches 

width  14  inches. 

203.  CORN.  Oil  painting,  by  Montgomery;  canvas  length  36  inches, 

height  21  inches. 

204.  Girl  With  Flower.  Pastel,  by  Vettoi;  height  22  inches,  width 

1 3 inches. 
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205.  REPOSE.  Pastel,  by  Vettoi,  length  19  inches,  height  13  inches. 


206.  The  Spinner.  Water  color,  by  Tantca:  height  12  inches,  length 
19  inches. 


207.  Stealing  Watermelons.  Oil  painting,  height  21  inches,  width 

1 7 inches. 

208.  The  Day’s  Catch.  Oil  painting,  height  21  inches,  width  17 

inches. 


209.  DEVOTIONS.  Pastel,  by  Vettoi;  height  13  inches,  width  9 inches. 


210.  The  Stone  Bridge.  Oil  painting,  height  12  inches,  width  17 
inches. 


211.  The  Street  Musician.  Oil  painting,  by  Vin  Zo  Buschier:  height 

14  inches,  width  9 inches. 

212.  Vesuvius  in  Eruption.  Water  color,  by  Gianni;  height  12 

inches,  length  20  inches. 


213.  A LAKE  in  Cumberland.  Engraving,  height  7 inches,  length  10 
inches. 


214.  Strawberries.  Water  color,  height  7 inches,  length  12  inches. 
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215.  FISHING.  Water  color,  by  Morello;  height  8 inches,  length  12 

inches. 

216.  The  Oriskany.  Water  color,  height  6 inches,  length  12  inches. 

217.  MOONLIGHT.  Cut  velvet,  height  7 inches,  length  10  inches. 

218.  The  Storks.  Painting  on  porcelain,  height  9 inches,  length  14 

inches. 

219.  THE  Brook.  Lacquer  painting,  height  6 inches,  length  17  inches. 

220.  JAPANESE  Temple.  Cut  velvet,  height  7 inches,  length  10  inches. 

221.  SCENE  IN  Japan.  Water  color,  height  4 inches,  length  1 1 inches. 

222.  Mt.  FUJIYAMA.  Water  color,  height  4 inches,  length  1 1 inches. 

223.  MARINE  Scene.  Chinese  Junk,  oil  painting,  in  Foo  Chow  Lac- 

quer frame,  height  1 5 inches,  length  1 8 inches. 

224.  The  Engagement  Ring.  Water  color,  by  Morello;  height  8 

inches,  length  1 2 inches. 

225.  Vesuvius  in  Eruption.  Water  color,  by  Acoppoli;  height  18 

inches,  width  1 3 inches. 

226.  The  Fishing  Fleet.  Water  color,  by  Benvenuiti;  height  10 

inches,  length  1 6 inches. 
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227.  The  Grand  Canal.  Water  color,  by  Presti;  height  10  inches, 
length  1 6 inches. 


228.  THE  Lagoon.  Water  color,  by  Silva;  height  7 inches,  length  10 
inches. 


229.  Grandfather’s  Sweetheart.  Water  color,  by  Guerra;  height 
8 inches,  length  1 1 inches. 


230.  STEALING  Grapes.  Water  color,  by  Morrelo;  height  8 inches, 

length  1 2 inches. 

231.  PEEK-A-BOO.  Cut  velvet,  height  18  inches,  width  10  inches. 

232.  Flowers.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25  inches, 

width  1 1 inches. 


233.  Birds  and  Flowers.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25 
inches,  width  1 1 inches. 


234.  Birds  and  Flowers.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25 
inches,  width  1 1 inches. 


235.  BAMBOO.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25  inches,  width 
1 1 inches. 
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236.  PLOVERS.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25  inches,  width 

1 1 inches. 

237.  FLOWERS.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25  inches, 

width  1 1 inches. 

238.  CHERRY  Blossoms.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Ikkoku;  height  25 

inches,  width  1 1 inches. 

239.  LAGOON  OF  Venice.  Water  color,  by  Augusti;  height  12  inches, 

length  1 8 inches. 

240.  FISHING  Boats.  Water  color,  by  Augusti;  height  8 inches,  length 

14  inches. 

241.  FISHING  Boats.  Water  color,  by  Augusti;  height  8 inches,  length 

1 2 inches. 

242.  GIRLS  at  Play.  Carbon  print,  height  1 7 inches,  length  23  inches. 

243.  JAPANESE  Girl.  Carbon  print,  height  24  inches,  width  14  inches. 

244.  TEA  Is  Ready.  Carbon  print,  height  24  inches,  width  14  inches. 

245.  Moonlight  ON  THE  Bay.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Shuko;  height 

1 2 inches,  length  1 8 inches. 
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246.  Sacred  Bridge  AT  Nikko.  Water  color  on  silk,  height  12  inches, 
length  1 8 inches. 


247.  TORRE  OF  Myagami.  Water  color  on  silk,  by  Shuko;  height  12 
inches,  length  1 8 inches. 


248.  The  Boy  and  Fly.  Water  color,  by  Valle:  height  1 1 inches, 
width  8 inches. 


249.  GlMME  A Light.  Water  color,  by  Rosegari;  height  11  inches, 
width  8 inches. 


250.  Mahogany  Easel. 

251.  Carved  Oak  Easel. 

252.  LAGOON  OF  Venice.  Water  color,  by  Elaino:  height  8 inches, 

length  1 2 inches. 

253.  The  Fisherman.  Water  color,  by  Venvenuti;  height  10  inches, 

length  1 6 inches. 

254.  LEARNING  TO  Knit.  Water  color,  by  Morello;  height  8 inches, 

length  1 2 inches. 

255.  Rainy  Day.  Water  color,  height  8 inches,  length  12  inches. 
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256.  The  SALUTE  CHURCH.  Water  color,  by  Menegarri;  height  8 

inches,  length  1 3 inches. 

257.  JUST  Tough.  Oil  painting,  height  12  inches,  width  8 inches. 

258.  GRANDMOTHER.  Oil  painting,  height  10  inches,  width  8 inches. 

259.  CORN.  Oil  painting,  by  Montgomery;  height  14  inches,  width 

1 0 inches. 

260.  EBONY  Panel.  Bone  carvings,  height  18  inches,  width  12  inches. 

261.  EBONY  Panel.  Bone  carvings,  height  18  inches,  width  12  inches. 

262.  Shanghai  Wheelbarrow. 

263.  Japanese  Jinrickisha. 


Letters  and  Books 

264.  Aguinaldo’s  Military  Correspondence  while  in  insurrection 

against  the  United  States,  secured  in  the  Philippines  in  1901. 

265.  General  Macabulos’  Military  Jacket.  Macabulos  was  one 

of  Aguinaldo’s  leading  generals  in  the  Filipino  insurrection 
against  the  United  States.  The  jacket  and  Aguinaldo’s  corre- 
spondence was  presented  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Bolton,  U.  S.  A., 
at  Dagupan,  Island  of  Luzon,  P.  I.,  in  1901.  Lieutenant  Bolton 
was  in  the  skirmish  when  Macabulos  was  captured  and  came 
into  possession  of  these  letters  and  jacket. 
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266.  Picturesque  Japan.  Book,  silk  bound,  \5l/2  x 5]/2  inches. 


267.  Ceremonies  of  a Japanese  Marriage.  Book,  silk  bound. 
7x10  inches. 


268.  The  New  Year  in  Japan.  Book,  silk  bound,  7x10  inches. 


269.  The  Story  OF  TASHIMA-TARO.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe 
paper,  illustrated,  5 x 3 J4  inches. 


270.  The  STORY  OF  A WEN  TAKER.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe  paper, 

illustrated,  5 y2  x 3 x/2  inches. 

271.  The  FlSHER-BOY  Urashima.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe  paper. 

illustrated,  4x6  inches. 

272.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Devils.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe 

paper,  illustrated,  4x6  inches. 

273.  The  Tongue-Cut  Sparrow.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe  paper, 

illustrated,  4x6  inches. 

274.  The  SILLY  Jelly-Fish.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe  paper,  illus- 

trated, 4x6  inches. 

275.  My  Lord  Bag-O-Rice.  Japanese  fairy  story,  crepe  paper,  illus- 

trated, 4x6  inches. 
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J.  WHITFIELD  HIRST 


J.  WHITFIELD  HIRST 

from  the  author's  kodak  picture 


CDRIOR  to  starting  on  my  1910  world  tour,  one  of  our  national 
weeklies  offering  me  $5,000  to  write  travel  stories  on  that  tour  exclu- 
sively for  them  (agreeing  to  copyright  for  my  benefit  in  subsequent  use 
all  of  my  stories  appearing  in  their  magazine) , I accepted  their  offer  and 
in  December  of  that  year  issued  my  book,  "It  Tickled  Him,”  using  the 
stories  1 had  written  for  the  magazine  in  my  book.  It  was  on  that  tour 
I first  met  Mr.  Hirst  and  wrote  the  story  of  his  life,  which  story,  here 
following,  appeared  in  the  book.  It  is  a Sunday  School  story  for  boys  — 
girls,  too! 

I never  expected  to  write  a Sunday  School  story  when  I started  on  this  trip;  but,  you 
see.  I didn’t  know  what  I was  going  to  run  into.  One  never  does. 

This  true  Sunday  School  story  I’m  going  to  tell  — when  I get  to  it  (I’m  going  to 
tell  about  these  "heathen”  Burmese  and  their  temple  first:  I really  need  them  as  a moral  to 
adorn  my  tale)  . happened  here  in  Rangoon. 

Last  night  I dropped  into  Rangoon,  which  is  in  Burma.  Burma  is  quite  a big 
country,  pretty  nearly  as  big  as  the  state  of  Texas,  and  there  are  close  to  twelve  million 
Burmese  in,  Burma. 

They  are  a cross  between  a Filipino  and  a Chinese  in  ambition  and  willingness  to 
work.  They  are  not  such  a lymphatic  lot  as  the  Filipinos,  nor  so  industrious  as  the 
Chinese  — about  half  way  between.  They  are  chocolate  brown  as  to  color,  with  straight 
hair.  They  have  a rich  country  in  undeveloped  natural  resources,  with  abundant  teak 
and  rubber  forests,  deposits  of  petroleum,  and  gold  and  ruby  mines.  There  are  thousands 
of  wild  elephants,  tigers,  buffalo  and  deer  in  Burma,  and  there  is  the  big  Irawaddy 
River.  That’s  sort  of  a gossippy  old  stream — at  least  it  takes  thirteen  mouths  to  express 
itself  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  one  of  these  mouths  is  Rangoon,  the  biggest  city  in 
Burma.  Rangoon  has  300,000  inhabitants  and  is  a very  beautiful  city,  with  many 
lakes  and  tropical  parks  and  pagodas,  one  of  which  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sights, 
a temple  built  to  Buddha. 

The  legend  is  that  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  some  of  Buddha’s  disciples 
came  to  him  and  begged  a relic  from  him — -something  that  belonged  to  him.  Fie  gave 
them  eight  hairs  from  his  head.  They  took  these  eight  hairs,  put  them  in  a jeweled  casket, 
and  started  to  rear  a temple  to  Buddha  over  them.  They  started  the  temple  here  in 
Rangoon,  but  a nat  (an,  angel)  appeared  to  them  and  led  them  to  another  location  in  the 
city,  the  present  site  of  the  great  temple.  They  abandoned  the  temple  they  had  started, 
took  the  casket  containing  the  eight  precious  hairs,  and  over  those  hairs  erected  the  great 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  which  is  the  oldest  and  finest  Buddhist  temple  in  the  world  — a 
marvel  of  architectural  grace  and  beauty. 

The  great  feature  of  the  temple  is  its  spire,  which  rises  to  a height  of  3 70  feet,  with 
a diameter  of  450  feet  at  its  base.  This  spire  has  been  gilded  many  times  with  gold  leaf, 
which  in  this  climate  lasts  but  a few  years.  They  are  now  covering  this  immense  spire 
with  solid  gold  plates.  The  work  of  putting  on  these  plates  has  been  completed  one- 
fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  top  down.  These  gold  plates  are  made  of  English 
sovereigns  — a sovereign  being  $4.84  worth  of  gold  — hammered  on  anvils  into 
squares,  four  by  four  inches.  Thus  each  square  foot  of  these  plates  contains  $43.56 
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worth  of  gold.  At  least  $5,000,000  worth  of  gold  — to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
hammering  it  into  sheets  and  putting  it  on  — will  be  needed  to  complete  this  work. 

These  "heathen"  Burmese  are  a pretty  sincere  lot  of  worshippers. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a man  and  his  wife,  who  have  journeyed  hundreds 
of  miles  to  worship  at  this  temple,  which  they  believe  to  cover  eight  hairs  from  Buddha's 
head,  the  pair  not  having  two  rupees  (64  cents)  worth  of  clothes  on  their  backs,  dig  up 
somewhere  from  the  recesses  of  those  jeans”  two  and  even  three  hundred  rupees  to  help 
pay  for  the  gold  to  cover  that  spire!  I am  constrained  to  believe  that  their  religion  means 
as  much  to  them  as  our  faith  in  the  one  true  God  means  to  us.  It  is  more  of  a sacrifice 
for  these  twelve  million  Burmese  to  raise  that  five  million  dollars  than  it  would  be  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  raise  five  billion  dollars.  I haven’t  any  data  by  me  to 
prove  that  assertion,  but  I believe  it’s  true. 

If  some  great  crisis  should  arise  whereby  we  had  to  raise  five  billion  dollars  quickly  - — • 
to  save,  oh.  we  will  say  our  Christian  Sabbath  from  being  taken  away  from  us  — on  a 
pinch,  if  we  had  to,  we  are  better  able  to  raise  that  enormous  sum  than  these  Burmese 
are  able  to  get  around  with  that  five  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  which  they  are  giving 
simply  for  sentiment  — for  decorative  purposes. 

Oh!  we'd  raise  it  if  we  had  to.  We’d  raise  ten  billion  if  we  had  to.  Just  to  suppose 
a case:  Suppose  the  Almighty  had  commissioned  the  devil  to  try  us  on  this  point,  even 
as  He  gave  him  permission  to  try  Job  of  old.  Suppose  under  these  circumstances  the 
devil  should  come  at  us  with  this  proposition  — "Raise  for  me  ten  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  treasure  within  a week  or  I'll  take  from  you  your  Christian  Sabbath.’’  What  would 
America’s  answer  be  to  that  proposition? 

Before  coming  to  Rangoon  I'd  have  been  enough  of  a pessimist  to  have  bet  gold  eagles 
to  brass  buttons  that  we’d  have  said.  "That’s  a tremendous  lot  of  treasure:  guess  we’ll 
keep  the  ten  billion  and  limp  along  with  nine  commandments." 

Today  I’m  enough  of  an  optimist  to  bet  gold  eagles  to  brass  buttons  that  America’s 
answer  to  the  devil  would  be.  "You  get  to  home  out  of  here:  here’s  your  ten  billion: 
we’ll  keep  our  Sabbath." 

This  true  Sunday  School  story  that  I’ve  got  up  my  sleeve  — that,  and  watching  these 
Burmese  Buddhists  (if  we  haven't  got  as  much  sand  as  these  Burmese  I'd  like  to  know) 
is  what’s  stiffened  up  my  backbone.  Of  course  this  being  a Sunday  School  story  I 
wouldn’t  bet.  I only  use  that  word  in  a sort  of  illustrative  way. 

When  I started  out  for  business  this  morning,  right  after  capturing  a chota  haziri  — 
(no.  boys,  that's  not  something  to  shoot  at.  that's  a small  breakfast  that  they  give  you 
in  Rangoon  before  the  regular  9 o’clock  breakfast)  — the  last  thing  I was  looking  for 
was  a Sunday  School  story.  As  I never  was  in  Burma  before  I asked  the  proprietor  of 
my  hotel  if  there  was  anything  doing  in  curios  in  Rangoon? 

"Why,”  he  said,  “you  must  see  Hirst.  He  is  headquarters  in  Burma  for  curios.  His 
place  is  only  a few  minutes’  drive  from  this  hotel." 

While  waiting  for  my  gharry  mine  host  added:  I want  to  post  you,  Mr.  Allen. 

You  can’t  buy  from  native  merchants  in  Rangoon  without  bargaining.  Hirst  is  different. 
He  is  absolutely  one  price.  Also  he  is  peculiar.  If  you  try  to  beat  him  down  he  might 
refuse  to  sell  to  you.  He  is  an  old  Englishman,  comes  from  good  stock  back  home,  and 
has  very  decided  views  on  some  things.  Five  years  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King 
George)  was  here  in  Rangoon  with  his  suite,  touring  Burma.  They  stopped  at  this 
hotel.  The  Prince’s  secretary  sent  word  to  Hirst  that  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  would  visit  his  store  the  next  morning  to  buy  some  curios.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  Hirst  sent  back  this  message:  My  compliments  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  tell 

him  I would  not  sell  goods  on  Sunday  even  to  the  King  of  England.'  Hirst  is  head- 
quarters in  Burma  for  curios,  Mr.  Allen,  but  don't  try  to  dicker  with  him.  You  don't 
have  to;  his  goods  and  prices  are  right." 

"Say,”  I said  to  that  hotel  man,  as  a son  of  Ham,  perched  up  on  his  driver's  seat  came 
reigning  up  to  the  hotel  steps,  "will  you  kindly  request  your  interpreter  to  tell  this  driver 
to  push  his  horse  as  fast  as  it  can  go  to  Hirst's  curio  shop?  I'm  in  a hurry  to  see  a man 
in  the  Far  East  who  has  one  price  and  who  wouldn't  sell  to  anyone  on  Sunday.  Curios 
are  my  specialty,  and  this  man  must  be  one." 

I was  dropped  in  front  of  Hirst's  store  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  interpreter 
must  have  delivered  my  directions  right.  As  he  shot  them  at  that  driver  they  sounded  as 
if  they  would  make  anything  go. 

I found  Mr.  Hirst  to  be  a hale,  hearty,  jovial  old  English  gentleman.  It  was  easy  and 
pleasant  to  deal  with  him.  After  a most  pleasant  forenoon's  business  was  concluded  I 
said,  "Mr.  Hirst,  I want  your  story  for  publication:  will  you  give  it  to  me?”  With  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  keen  old  eyes  he  said,  "Why,  yes,  if  you  think  it’s  worth 
printing.” 

In  his  home  this  afternoon  he  gave  it  to  me.  And  here,  dear  children,  is  my  Sunday 
School  story  — aye,  my  Monday  School,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Sat- 
urday School  story  — that  I picked  up  in  Rangoon  today. 

Hirst  is  an  Englishman,  a Yorkshire  Englishman.  A Yorkshire  Englishman  and  a 
Mayflower-Plymouth  Rock-New  England  American  arc  a good  deal  alike.  His  ancestors 
were  Yorkshire  English  farther  back  than  he  has  ever  tried  to  trace.  His  father  was  a 
well-to-do  manufacturer  of  woolen  blankets.  In  1 852,  owing  to  a depression  in  busi- 
ness, his  father,  together  with  other  woolen  manufacturers,  found  themselves  with 
accumulated  stocks  that  they  had  to  move. 

Mr.  Hirst,  then  a young  man  in  College,  was  chosen  to  go  to  America  to  try  to 
unload  those  stocks.  He  went,  and  succeeded.  He  came  back  to  England  and  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  woolen  trade.  After  his  apprenticeship  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
buying  Australian  wool,  and  selling  it,  largely  in  the  United  States.  After  an  active 
business  career  of  thirty  years  in  the  wool  business,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
United  States  four  times  at  intervals  in  the  interest  of  his  business  (he  is  as  familiar  with 
the  geography  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  as  I am)  he  retired,  with  a 
competency. 

Owing  to  unfortunate  investments  in  Australian  gold  mines,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  he 
found  himself  broke.  He  came  to  Burma  and  prospected  for  gold  throughout  Burma 
for  ten  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  found  himself  where  he  started  his  career  as  a 
gold  prospector  — still  broke.  He  then  came  to  Rangoon,  and  in  a most  modest  way, 
with  a few  pounds  he  was  able  to  get  together,  started  life  ovevr  again,  in  the  curio 
business. 

Here  Mr.  Hirst  told  of  his  struggle  for  a foothold  in  a new  business  — the  old  story — - 
a fight  for  success  that  young  men  often  think  too  hard,  and  stop  this  side  of  the  goal. 
All  the  resources  of  an  indomitable  will,  square  dealing,  close  application  to  business, 
long  hours,  expenses  cut  to  the  minimum,  careful,  patient  laying  of  a foundation  from 
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the  age  of  sixty-six  to  seventy-one  (Mr.  Hirst  is  now  seventy-six  years  old),  a steady 
uphill  pull  — and  then  success.  And  then  the  old  man  stopped,  as  if  there  were  really 
no  more  to  tell. 

‘ Oh,  but,  Mr.  Hirst!”  I cried,  springing  up,  "go  on;  I want  to  hear  the  rest.  How 
about  the  next  five  years?  How  about  your  refusal  five  years  ago  to  sell  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  Sunday?” 

' Oh,”  he  said,  “you’ve  heard  that  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales?  Well,  yes,”  he 
said,  “that's  true.  I didn’t  sell  the  Prince  anything,  but  I sold  that  week  to  a number  of 
the  officers  of  his  staff ; in  fact  that  was  the  most  profitable  week  I had  had  in  Rangoon 
up  to  that  date.  And  things  have  seemed  to  come  my  way  ever  since  that  week. 

“The  story  somehow  traveled  back  to  England."  he  continued.  “Two  years  later  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Princess  Patricia  came  to  Rangoon.  I was  in  bed, 
ailing  — not  feeling  quite  fit  — at  the  time  of  their  visit.  The  Duke  sent  me  a note 
saying  that  they  would  like  to  call  upon  me.  I got  into  a dressing  gown  to  receive  them. 
When  they  came,  the  Duchess  apologized  and  said,  'It  is  really  too  bad  to  intrude  upon 
you  when  you  are  ill.  Mr.  Hirst,’  but  the  Duke  said,  'I  didn't  want  to  leave  Rangoon 
without  seeting  and  shaking  hands  with  the  man  who  wouldn't  open  his  store  on  Sunday 
even  to  do  business  with  my  brother,  the  King  of  England.’ 

“The  best  carvers  in  the  country  work  for  me.  I’ve  placed  Burmese  works  of  art 
pretty  well  over  the  world  in  the  past  five  years.  The  representative  of  a King  in  Europe 
some  time  ago  was  buying  some  pieces  from  me  for  his  King.  He  asked  me  if  I thought 
a certain  screen  I had  'was  good  enough  for  his  King’s  palace?'  I told  him  I sold  one  like 
it  for  my  King’s  palace,  and  if  it  was  good  enough  for  my  King  it  was  good  enough 
for  his.” 

“Mr.  Hirst,”  I said,  “I  want  your  photograph.”  “Why,  Mr.  Allen,”  he  said,  “do 
you  know,  I haven't  got  a picture  of  myself?  You'd  be  welcome  to  it  if  I had.  I live 
alone.  I’m  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I’ve  never  wanted  a picture  of  myself,  and  for 
twenty  years  there  has  been  no  one  to  want  a picture  of  me.  I was  married  at  twenty-four, 
and  lost  my  wife  two  years  later.  She  left  me  with  an  infant  daughter,  who  lived  with 
me  until  her  death  at  thirty  years  of  age.  I didn’t  marry  again,  for  two  reasons;  I never 
saw  anyone  whom  I thought  could  fill  my  wife’s  place,  and  I shrank  from  giving  my  little 
girl  a step-mother.  I’ve  often  thought  that  perhaps  that  was  not  the  wisest  thing.  If  I 
had  married  again  while  my  little  girl  was  still  too  young  to  know  the  difference  it 
might  have  been  better  for  the  child,  and  I might  have  had  a son  to  take  this  business 
when  I am  gone.  But  our  life  was  very  happy  while  my  daughter  was  spared  to  me.” 

’Twas  the  only  note  of  sadness  in  his  story.  A happier,  jollier,  better  informed,  more 
wholesome  man  one  would  not  ask  to  meet  than  J.  Whitfield  Hirst,  English  gentleman, 
doing  business  in  his  King’s  colony  of  Burma  — a most  loyal  subject  to  his  King  — 
I honestly  believe  if  the  devil  came  at  us  with  that  proposition  we’d  send  him  back  home 
with  a flea  in  his  ear. 

I went  to  my  hotel  for  my  camera,  and  Mr.  Hirst  went  to  his  store.  I took  some 
kodak  pictures  of  Mr.  Hirst. 

Can  you  get  it  thoroughly  into  your  noodles,  children,  what  that  message  to  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England  meant  to  Mr.  Hirst?  Do  you  know  how  dear  success  in 
business  is  to  men  who  are  fighting  for  it?  Can  you  picture  the  situation  in  Rangoon, 
a British  city  of  nearly  300,000?  The  heir  to  England's  throne  expected!  Everyone  on 
the  qui  vive,  especially  the  merchants.  A feat  might  hope  for  a royal  visit;  and  once  it 
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was  made,  that  shop  was  stamped  with  royal  favor.  This  means  much  to  a London 
merchant,  but  vastly  more  in  far-off  Rangoon,  would  a visit  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Prince  mean  to  the  merchant  fortunate  enough  to  capture  it.  A man  no  longer 
young — seventy-one  years  old  — an  old  man,  putting  up  his  last  fight  for  business 
success.  He  has  fought,  and  won,  and  lost,  and  for  fifteen  years  in  a new  and  distant 
land  he  has  fought  to  win  it  back.  The  stress  of  battle  is  still  with  him.  Oh!  if  now 
the  Prince  would  but  put  the  stamp  of  royal  approval  on  his  shop!  And  then  the  mes- 
sage comes  to  the  brave  old  man:  "His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  call  at 
your  store  to  purchase  goods  at  a certain  hour  tomorrow.”  But  "tomorrow”  is  Sunday, 
and  Mr.  Hirst  can’t  sell  goods  on  Sunday  without  violating  his  conscience.  So  this 
message  goes  back:  "My  compliments  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  tell  him  I would  not 
sell  goods  to  the  King  of  England  on  Sunday!” 

I sail  for  Calcutta  tomorrow  and  Mr.  Hirst  tells  me  he  is  going  up  country  to  look 
at  a lot  of  elephants’  tusks  he  has  got  wind  of. 

There  also  appeared  in  my  book,  "It  Tickled  Him,”  a dissertation  on 
the  Shanghai  Wheelbarrow.  As  the  vehicle  is  a part  of  my  collection 
and  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  this  sale,  I print  the  story  here, 
hoping  that  someone  at  the  sale  will  recognize  its  homely  virtues  and 
bid  on  it: 

The  first  time  I came  to  Shanghai  was  eleven  years  ago.  I had  a disappointment  for  a 
few  minutes  after  landing.  I had  seen  Shanghai  roosters  at  home  that  could  stand  on 
the  ground  and  eat  corn  off  the  top  of  a barrel.  I hoped  and  expected  to  find  Shanghai 
roosters  in  Shanghai  that  could  stand  on  the  ground  and  eat  corn  off  the  top  of  a wood- 
shed. I not  only  saw  no  roosters  of  that  kind  running  around  Shanghai,  I saw  no 
roosters  of  any  kind,  and  I was  bitterly  disappointed.  I had  set  my  heart — I didn’t 
know  how  much  till  I got  here  — on  seeing  monster  Shanghai  roosters,  a few  at  least, 
on  every  street.  I fear  I haven’t  a deep  nature.  I fear  I am  too  effervescent,  too  volatile. 
I hadn’t  been  in  Shanghai  ten  minutes  before  I forgot  my  disappointment  and  giggled. 
(Think  of  a full-grown  man  giggling,  and  that,  too,  when  he  should  have  been  mourn- 
ing over  the  freshly-slaughtered  corpse  of  a childhood's  dream!) 

The  Shanghai  wheelbarrows  did  it.  There  is  something  funny  about  a normal 
wheelbarrow,  when  you  stop  to  analyze  it. 

It  isn’t  a buggy,  nor  a wagon,  nor  a gig,  nor  a chaise,  nor  a truck,  nor  an  automobile, 
nor  a bicycle.  It  hasn’t  a relative  on  earth  in  the  vehicle  world,  and  when  one  man 
wheels  another  down  the  street  on  a wheelbarrow,  the  object  of  the  performance  being 
to  pay  an  election  bet,  it’s  a question  with  the  spectators  which  one  the  joke  is  on  — 
the  fellow  who  is  pushing  the  barrow,  or  the  one  who  s geitting  the  ride. 

Now  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  is  not  a normal  wheelbarrow  - — not  by  any  means! 
If  a wheelbarrow  were  not  such  a distinctive  thing,  so  indelibly,  unalterably  and  inalien- 
ably a wheelbarrow,  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  would  not  be  a wheelbarrow  at  all.  It 
would  be  something  else. 

The  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  with  its  chauffeur  is  the  most  ambitious  thing  that  ever 
rolled  or  walked.  Now  there  was  Caesar.  He  was  said  to  be  ambitious.  And  Xerxes  and 
Hannibal  and  Alexander  and  Napoleon.  Those  boys  were  ambitious  only  in  a way  — 
when  you  know  the  Chink  with  his  Shanghai  wheelbarrow. 
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They  resigned 


What  made  me  forget  my  bitter  disappointment  and  turned  my  winter  of  discontent 
into  a rollicking  summer  of  riotous  mirth  was  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrows,  with  their 
loads  of  passengers  and  loads  of  merchandise. 

Now  a Shanghai  wheelbarrow's  wheel  reaches  heavenward.  Its  handles  extend  east 
and  west  and  stretch  away  to  the  south.  It  has  wings  but  no  sides  — that  is,  no  sides 
that  were  made  with  hands.  The  only  sides  recognized  by  this  ambitious  combination 
of  wheelbarrow  and  Chink,  when  loading,  are  the  boundless  west  on  the  left  and  the 
limitless  east  on  the  right,  and  for  height  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

I find  no  fault  with  speaking  of  Alexander  and  those  other  alleged  ambitious  boys  as 
being  ambitious.  I only  ask  that  they  be  kept  in  their  class  and  not  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  and  the  China  boy  who  runs  it.  If  one  of  these 
latter  really  set  out  to  put  on  a load,  after  he  had  piled  on  to  his  wheelbarrow  everything 
on  earth  that’s  loose,  together  with  everything  that’s  spiked  down,  with  it  all  loaded  on  to 
his  barrow  — do  you  think  he  would  sit  down  and  cry  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer?  Not  on  your  life!  He’d  blandly  reach  up  and  pluck  a comet  and 
use  its  tail  for  a binder. 

I was  so  impressed  with  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  that  I immediately  purchased  one. 
I had  to  have  it  boxed  up  to  ship  it  home.  Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  wheel  and  the 
spraddle  and  length  of  its  handles  it  took  a box  as  big  to  enclose  it  as  the  smoke  house 
where  we  used  to  cure  hams  back  on  the  farm. 

It  cost  me  a pretty  sum  by  the  time  I got  it  home,  and  it’s  worth  the  money,  but  I 
have  to  handle  it  with  discretion.  Anyone  who  comes  to  my  house  is  privileged  to  look 
at  the  curious  things  I have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I’ll  knock  off  digging 
potatoes  or  mowing  hay  any  time  — and  glad  of  the  excuse  — to  show  and  explain  them 
to  anyone.  All  but  that  Shanghai  wheelbarrow.  Only  to  personages  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction will  I exhibit  that,  in  the  manner  of  the  first-class  as  hereinafter  described.  Not 
because  I have  a snobbish  disposition,  and  would  say  to  one  of  goodly  raiment  and  fair 
fame,  “You  sit  here  on  my  front  porch  while  I have  brought  forth  and  show  to  you  in 
motion  my  Shanghai  wheelbarrow,”  and  to  another  of  shabby  clothes  and  lowly  walk, 
“You  go  into  my  parlor  and  look  at  and  play  with  my  rare  satsuma”  — I hope  I am 
not  that  kind  of  a man  — but  the  most  delicate  of  all  problems,  the  labor  problem,  has 
to  be  dealt  with. 

I used  to  sit  on  my  front  porch  among  my  guests  and  give  orders  for  the  Shanghai 
wheelbarrow  to  be  wheeled  out  from  the  barn  on  the  driveway  for  exhibition.  Just 
called  out  to  the  man  to  go  and  get  it,  and  then  went  back  to  my  guests.  I lost  Michael 
and  Patrick  and  Tim  — good  fellows,  too.  They  resigned!  I didn’t  ask  them  to  put  so 
much  as  an  empty  basket  on  it,  only  to  wheel  out  the  empty  barrow,  push  it  around  a 
bit,  and  wheel  it  back  into  the  barn.  If  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  were  to  get  off 
their  thrones  and  journey  over  seas  to  come  to  my  humble  home  to  see  my  Shanghai 
wheelbarrow.  I’d  take  a chance  at  losing  the  excellent  man  whose  services  I now  enjoy  by 
asking  him  to  wheel  it  out  while  I’d  stand  by  and  explain  the  thing  in  motion.  But 
anyone  of  lesser  fame  will  have  to  go  out  to  the  barn  with  me,  where  we  will  look  it 
over  and  discuss  its  points. 

Often  when  things  pile  up  and  life  looks  hard  to  me,  I go  out  to  the  barn,  alone, 
and  look  at  my  Shanghai  wheelbarrow,  and  I think  of  the  wheelbarrow  chauffeurs  over 
here  in  Shanghai,  and  I’m  ashamed  of  even  thinking  of  discouragement,  and  I am 
strengthened,  and  edified,  and  built  up.  I’ve  made  some  foolish  investments  in  my  time, 
but  never  for  a minute  have  I felt  that  way  about  my  Shanghai  wheelbarrow. 
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On  my  1914  world  tour  I wrote  some  travel  stories  and  sold  them  to 
a syndicate  of  daily  papers. 

In  the  following  year  these  stories  were  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  “A  Yankee  in  the  Far  East.” 

Chapter  XIII  in  that  book  was  printed  under  the  title,  ‘‘Ten  Thou- 
sand Tons  on  a Wheelbarrow  and  the  Ananias  Club.”  I print  an  excerpt 
from  that  chapter  here  for  obvious  reasons: 

I was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  come  to  Pekin,  where  I might  see  with  my  own  eyes 
a Pekin  cart. 

Modes  of  travel  and  transportation  have  always  had  a fascination  for  me. 

For  instance,  I was  so  captivated  with  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrows,  that  the  first 
thing  I did  after  arriving  in  Shanghai  on  my  first  trip  to  China  was  to  tackle  the  first 
Chinaman  I saw  in  the  street  pushing  one  of  those  empty  barrows,  dicker  with  him, 
and  then  and  there  buy  that  wheelbarrow. 

When  telling  circles  of  chance  acquaintances  and  friends  at  home  that  a Chinaman 
would  carry  a mixed  cargo  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  tons  on  one  of  those  barrows, 
the  chance  acquaintances  would  cast  significant  glances  and  cough,  while  my  dear  friends 
would  hand  me  life  membership  cards  in  the  Ananias  Club. 

My  only  regret  in  the  matter  is,  that  in  telling  about  the  Shanghai  wheelbarrow  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  its  possibilities.  When  a chance  acquaintance  doubts  my 
word  it’s  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  is  caught  with  a nasty  little  hacking  cough,  or 
contracts  a violent  and  fatal  congestiv  chill,  and  as  for  those  dear  doubing  Thomas 
friends  of  mine  who,  from  me,  might  have  stood  for  a load  of,  say,  from  three  to  five 
thousand  tons  — for  their  benefit  I want  to  chronicle  here  that  as  you  travel  north  from 
Shanghai  they  put  bigger  loads  on  that  same  pattern  of  wheelbarrow  and  rig  them  up 
with  sails,  and  I have  photographs  to  prove  it;  and  apologies  will  be  accepted. 


“The  chance  acquaintances  would  cast  significant  glances  and  cough " 
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